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no more naturally ordained than is what we consider hideousness. 
The mere fact that a 'hideous' parasite carefully tucks itself out of 
sight proves nothing more than the fact that it is not advanta- 
geous for it to live in the open. If the parasite can think, it is 
quite satisfied with its own appearance; if it cannot think, it at 
least cannot be dissatisfied. The idea of beauty as an objective 
factor in the universe is open to too many objections to count 
for a great deal. 

After all, however, these faults are not great when placed 
against the many good qualities of the book. They are neither 
difficult to perceive nor hard to avoid, and they make up a small 
part of the whole. "The Grand Strategy of Evolution" is in- 
teresting and in the main reliable, and demands attention as 
unique among recent scientific books. Anyone — orthodox, het- 
erodox, or neutral ; naturalist, specialist, or philosopher; savant 
or layman — will find in it a great deal worth careful study. 

Carroll Lane Fenton. 
The University of Chicago. 



The New Stone Age in Northern Europe. By John M. Tyler. New 
York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 1921. Pp.307. 

The story of man has been carried back to periods antedating 
history by a number of capable studies in recent years, especially 
that of Osborn in his Men of the Old Stone Age, to which this 
work of Professor Tyler's may be regarded as a sequel. Grant's 
Passing of the Great Race is somewhat too radical or one-sided 
in its theories and H. G. Wells's panoramic romance of history, 
although it will interest more readers, perhaps, leads too inevi- 
tably to certain sociological preconceptions of the author. The 
New Stone Age of Northern Europe is founded partly on facts 
and partly on scientific imagination so skilfully interwoven as to 
make an even texture, and its theories are so modestly set forth 
as to insure their kind reception. It can now be safely admitted, 
with the author, that "most of the germs, and many of the 
determinants of our modern institutions and civilization can be 
recognized in the habits, customs, and life of the Neolithic 
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period", and orthodox evolutionists will appreciate the following 
presentation of their views : — 

"The upward march of our ancestors was neither easy 
nor rapid. They were anything but precocious. They were 
always ready to balk at progress, stiff-necked creatures who 
had to be driven and sternly held in the line of progress by 
stronger competitors. The ancestors of vertebrates main- 
tained the swimming habit, which resulted in the develop- 
ment of the internal skeleton and finally of a backbone, 
not because it was easiest or most desirable, but because any 
who went to the rich feeding-grounds of the sea-bottom 
were eaten up by the molluscs and crabs. Our earliest air- 
breathing ancestors were crowded toward, and finally to the 
land, and into air-breathing by the pressure of stronger 
marine forms, like sharks, or by climatic changes. Reptiles, 
not mammals, dominated the earth throughout the Mesozoic 
era, and harried our ancestors into agility and wariness; at 
a later period the apes remained in the school of arboreal 
life mainly because the ground was forbidden and policed 
by the Carnivora. They and their forebears were compelled 
to forego some present ease and comfort, but always kept 
open the door to the future. 

"In spite of all this vigorous policing, malingerers and 
deserters turned aside from the upward line of march at 
every unguarded point or fork in the road, escaped from 
the struggle, and settled down in ease and stagnation or 
degeneration, like our very distant cousins, the monkeys 
and lower apes. Long continued progress is a marked 
exception; and is maintained only by the 'saving remnant'. 
And these continue to progress mainly because Nature is 
always 'a-chivying of them and telling them to move on', 
as Poor Joe said of Detective Bucket, and her guiding 
wand is the spur of necessity." 

The beginnings of civilization can be carried beyond 5,000 
B.C. in Mesopotamia and to still earlier settlements in cen- 
tral Asia, notably at Anau, where Pumpelly in 1904 made some 
remarkable discoveries and laid bare a culture which is dated at 
somewhat before 8,000 b. c. The story can be carried back still 
further, however, and our author cites Montelius, who places the 
beginnings of Neolithic culture on the Iranian plateau at about 
18,000 b.c, or somewhat earlier. 
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The next problem was to ascertain the real source of Neolithic 
progress. Tyler finds it in the fact that many peoples were 
closing in from various directions on the central provinces of 
northern Europe, which thus became a 'melting-pot' for the 
fusion of these peoples and their cultures. As he puts it: — 

". . . . There was conflict of customs and ideas, of ways 
of life. There was probably much incompatibility, many 
broken heads. The pacific people of the banded pottery 
seem largely to have withdrawn, or been driven out, before 
the infiltration or invasions of northern folk. It was hardly 
a comfortable place for conservative pacifists. There were 
doubtless battles in many regions — perhaps now and here 
we might speak of wars. In some places there may have 
been extermination of the fighting men. But in most parts 
there was large fusion, and out of this mixture of cultures, 
ideas, thoughts, and habits of life came the culture of the 
beginning of the Bronze Age." 

The twelfth and last chapter is given up to a general discus- 
sion of the origin or origins of the Indo-Europeans, or what Mul- 
ler called the Aryans. Speech rather than race is the principle 
for this classification, the population of the state or states using 
it must have been composite, and Tyler thinks that — 

"We may well recognize two homes, the first original 
cradle of the language and culture, and the second home- 
land, far more extensive, over which the original language, 
probably with well-marked dialects, was used just before 
the final separation and dispersal." 

The problem is left unsettled for the present whether the first 
Indo-Europeans lived on the steppes of Turkestan, the shores of 
the Baltic, or the open country of Southern Russia just north of 
the Black Sea. Professor Tyler's account of Neolithic culture is 
illuminating, and he links the people of this remote age so inti- 
mately with the present that it may be regarded as proved that 
to understand modern history, modern culture, social institutions 
and religion, we cannot neglect the New Stone Age any more 
than we can neglect Babylon, Egypt, Judaea, Greece, Rome, — 
the civilizations which have already been recognized as consti- 
tuting the foundations of the modern world. 
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More remains to be done on the migration routes of prehis- 
toric man, and the role of North Africa in those early movements 
may be of greater importance than is now supposed. New dis- 
coveries are continually coming to light and the closely woven 
web of the most skilfully imaginative theories may be rent in 
twain by a few flints in a rude barrow. But in its essentials 
this book will stand as authoritative for some time. The author 
has done a real service in showing that prehistoric man was not 
such a brute, not such a savage as it has hitherto pleased the 
fancy to regard him; and that the higher races of to-day may 
really be nearer to him than they are to other races which have 
undergone a retrogression from that primitive culture. 

J. B. Edwards. 



The American Novel. By Carl Van Doren. New York : The Macmillan 
Company. 1921. Pp. ix, 295. 

"This book", as Mr. Van Doren modestly states in his Preface, 
"is meant to serve as a chapter in the history of the American 
imagination .... a record of the national imagination as ex- 
hibited in the progress of native fiction." Thus the author 
finds excuse for including in his narrative (the word is used ad- 
visedly) not only discussions of Hawthorne, Cooper, Howells, 
Mark Twain, and Henry James, but also of about four hundred 
and sixty-seven — I made no count: it is simply my impression! 
— lesser luminaries. Since the book, exclusive of bibliography 
and index, is but two hundred and seventy-one pages long, the 
author's statement that "Criticism has therefore had to wait a 
little on exposition" needs no comment. Merely to list the 
novels which have been 'best sellers' in America during the 
last hundred and fifty years and to summarize their plots — as Mr. 
Van Doren does more or less fully in his treatment of every novel 
of the least prominence — is a task of sufficient magnitude to re- 
quire a goodly majority of the two hundred and seventy-one. 

Mr. Van Doren deserves great credit, however, for accomp- 
lishing in respectable form a task which has long awaited 
someone with energy enough to complete it. He succeeds in 
bringing a fine semblance of order out of what has had the ap- 
32 



